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Curia Regis. Here the tradition of Suger rather than that
of the Garlandes prevailed. The office of seneschal was
relatively unimportant, especially under so pacific a king;
he even left it vacant for two years after the death of Ralph
of Vermandois, and then for the rest of the reign it was held
by his brother-in-law, count Theobald of Blois, whose main
interest was in his own county. The real ministers of the
king were the clerks of his household, men like the chancellor
Cadurc, of non-noble birth, who depended for their career
on the king and whose interests were bound up in his service.
This created a tradition of immense value for the future, but
at present the range of government was as confined as in the
previous reign; the king was only ruler of the territories of
which he was the actual lord. In one respect, however, there
was a very decided advance. The growing practice of appeal-
ing to the king increased very considerably both the number
and the importance of the cases which came before the king's
court from districts lying outside the king's domain, and
from the southern as well as the northern half of the kingdom.
Bishops brought suits against nobles and against towns, towns
and sub-tenants against their lords, and so on ; it was signi-
ficant that personages such as the duke of Burgundy and
the count of Nevers appeared at the king's court to answer
accusations brought against them. Certain members of the
Curia regularly attended to assist the king in deciding these
cases, and in his absence they were empowered to give
decisions; thus a class of specialist lawyers came into exist-
ence. As the king usually resided at Paris, it was there in
the majority of cases that the suits were heard. So, though
there is yet no actual differentiation of the various functions
of the Curia, the germs of the future Parlemcnt, with its
fixed personnel and its meeting-place at Paris, arc already to
be seen. On its judicial side, then, the king's court had a
comprehensive authority which on the administrative side
was at present lacking; and this was largely due to Louis'
keen sense of his duty to render justice to those who appealed
to the royal protection.

Louis, then, had decided assets in his favour, due to his
royal office, and his position sensibly improved as the diffi-
culties of Henry increased. But in 1154 and for some years
afterwards he seemed likely to be completely eclipsed; the